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“He  who  once  drinks  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  longs  for  it  inexpressibly  for- 
eveimore.” — Egyptian  Proverb. 


“What  did  Allah  say  when  he  finished  making  the  camel?  He  couldn’t  say  any¬ 
thing;  he  just  looked  at  the  camel  and  laughed  and  laughed!” — From  the  Arabic. 


FOREWORD 


The  work  of  the  American  Mission  in  Egypt  is  divided 
into  three  departments:  the  evangelistic,  the  medical,  and  the 
educational.  „ 

This  booklet  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  only.  It  is  not  a  history  of  its  development,  but  an  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  the  schools  and  institutions  as  they  are. 

The  field  of  Egypt  is  only  one  of  the  four  fields  in  which 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  has  as¬ 
sumed  responsibilities  of  missionary  endeavor. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary ,  Foreign  Board 
Rev.  W.  B.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Treasurer,  Foreign  Board 
Robert  E.  Latimer,  Esq. 

24  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Women’s  Board 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Campbell 
340  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  in  Egypt 
Rev.  J.  W.  Acheson 
The  American  Mission,  Cairo. 
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The  Definition  of  Our  Task 


“The  supreme  and  controlling 
aim  of  Foreign  Missions  is  to  make 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  be¬ 
gotten  son  of  God,  known  to  all 
men  as  their  Saviour  and  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  become  His  disciples ; 
to  gather  these  disciples  into  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  which  shall  be  self- 
propagating,  self-supporting  and 
self-governing;  to  cooperate  so 
long  as  necessary  with  these 
churches  in  the  evangelizing  of 
their  countrymen;  and  in  bringing 
to  bear  on  all  human  life  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  Christ.” 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  IN  EGYPT 


“The  river  of  God  is  full  of  water” 

“He  that  is  athirst,  let  him  come” 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  new  Egypt  is  awakening 
to  the  educational  needs  of  its  people,  our  Mission  is  equipped 
with  a  system  of  schools  for  girls  and  boys  which  commands 
the  confidence  and  receives  the  gratitude  of  all  Egypt  on  the 
one  hand,  and  enjoys  the  praise  of  statesmen  and  missionary 
leaders  of  many  other  lands  on  the  other.  The  system  is  the 
result  of  long  years  of  patient  and  persistent  effort.  Although 
initiated  by  the  Mission,  the  growing  Evangelical  Church  of 
Egypt  has  increasingly  shared  in  the  task  until  today  it  has 
been  extended  throughout  the  land. 

There  are  at  present  195  schools,  having  an  enrollment  of 
16,611  pupils,  with  the  provision  of  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  current  expenses  made  by  the  Egyptians  themselves. 

Space  forbids  recounting  the  history  of  this  achievement 
or  the  giving  of  statistics,  as  important  as  these  may  be.  It 
merely  provides  for  the  relating  of  interesting  events  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  different  schools  and  institutions,  the  telling 
of  the  story  of  lives  that  are  being  moulded  for  Christian  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  setting  forth  of  opportunities  that  are  still  present 
on  every  hand. 


“Just  as  Egypt  would  perish  without  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  River,  so  will  Egypt 
perish  without  the  inflow  of  Christian  education.” 
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EDUCATING  THE  WOMEN 


“THE  TIMES  ARE  CHANGING” 

A  common  remark  on  the  lips  of  young  Egypt  in  these 
hurrying  and  hurried  days  is,  “The  times  are  changing!”  And 
indeed  they  are !  In  no  particular,  moreover,  are  they  chang¬ 
ing  more  than  in  the  status  of  the  women  of  the  country.  To 
this  fact  an  evident  corollary  is  the  development  in  educational 
efforts  for  girls  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  seventy  years. 

When  our  Mission  began  its  work  in  Egypt  in  1854,  it 
found  the  women  and  girls  of  Egypt  in  a  woeful  condition  of 
ignorance,  superstition  and  neglect,  a  condition  which  prevails 
naturally  in  any  land  where  the  religion  in  the  ascendency  is 
Islam.  Women  were  commonly  referred  to  as  “like  the  cattle,” 
and  it  was  a  hardy  father  indeed  who  dared  to  try  to  teach  a 
daughter,  for  girls,  forsooth,  “have  no  mind !”  The  Mission 
realized  that  the  full  stream  of  a  nation’s  progress  in  things 
spiritual  and  material  rises  no  higher  than  the  standards  set 
by  its  mothers.  So  it  established  small  girls’  schools — a  tiny 
spring  of  enlightenment  which  has  grown  to  the  river  of  bless¬ 
ing  which  the  Mission  now  brings  yearly  to  some  six  thousand 
of  Egypt’s  girls. 

AGENCIES  AT  WORK 

But  the  Mission  is  not  the  only  agency  which  has  been 

working  for  the  education  of  the 
girls  of  the  country.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  likewise  established  many 
schools  for  girls,  equipped  in  a 
manner  with  which  our  limited  re¬ 
sources  cannot  hope  to  compare, 
and  staffed  with  teachers  from 
Government  training  schools  far 
better  trained  pedagogically  than 
are  many  of  our  own.  The  Cath¬ 
olics  of  France  and  Italy  have  mis¬ 
sion  schools ;  the  various  communi¬ 
ties  of  other  nations  have  schools 
for  their  own  daughters,  which  also 
touch  Egyptian  girls  to  a  limited 
extent ;  and  there  are  also  a  few 
schools  under  other  missionary 

Establishing  International  Relations  cnripfips; 
in  the  Alexandria  Kindergarten.  SOCieiieS. 
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THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM  OF 
GIRLS’  SCHOOLS 

At  the  head  of  the  Mission’s 
system  of  schools  for  girls  stands  the 
Cairo  Girls’  College,  with  a  course  of 
study  of  three  years  in  addition  to 
what  is  offered  in  our  group  of  high¬ 
er  schools,  which  includes  the  Luxor 
Girls’  Boarding  School,  the  Pressly 
Memorial  Institute  in  Assiut,  the 
Ezbakiya  School  in  Cairo,  and  the 
Alexandria  Central  Girls’  School. 

These  schools  offer  a  course  of  study 
of  eleven  years,  roughly  equivalent 
to  what  is  completed  in  the  tenth 
grade  of  American  schools. 

In  the  next  lower  group  of 
schools,  which  give  a  nine  year 
course  of  study,  are  included  the 
schools  of  the  Faiyum,  Mansura, 

Zagazig,  and  Tanta,  together  with 
the  Khayatt  School  in  Assiut,  which 
is  supported  by  a  wealthy  family  of  that  city,  and  superin¬ 
tended  by  the  Mission.  Of  the  group  of  schools  offering 
seven  years  of  study,  there  are  two:  Benha  and  Beni  Suef; 
while  five  others,  the  Kulali,  Faggala,  Haret  es  Sakkain, 
karmus  and  Bacos,  have  recently  been  reduced  from  this 
group  into  that  offering  a  five  year  course  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  located  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  where  there 
are  higher  schools  in  which  pupils  can  enter  at  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  study  offered  by  the  lower  school.  More  ele¬ 
mentary  still  are  the  Kafr  el  Hukama  school  (Zagazig)  and 
Kafr  el  Ashri  (Alexandria)  which  give  only  three  years  of 
instruction. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  formally  managed  by  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  there  is  a  group  of  schools,  located  largely  in  Cairo,  which 
might  be  called  “missionaries’  schools,”  that  is,  little  schools 
teaching  the  elements  of  reading  and  religion,  supported  by 
private  gifts  and  started  independently  by  some  missionary  as 
an  entering  wedge  for  evangelistic  work.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
pastoral,  or  Synodical,  schools,  managed  by  the  native  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  with  the  Mission’s  cooperation  and  moral  sup¬ 
port, .  but  receiving  no  financial  aid,  or  very  little,  from  the 
Mission. 


Child  nature  is  the  same  in 
every  race. 
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A  Panoramic  of  the  College  for  Girls  showing  adjacent  buildings  and  land  in  vicinity. 

necessary  growth  of  the  institution.  “A  property 

THE  NEWEST,  OUTGROWTH  OF  THE  OLDEST 

The  College  for  Girls  in  Cairo  is  the  newest  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion’s  higher  schools,  but  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  oldest 
school  for  girls,  the  boarding  school  in  Ezbakiya,  Cairo,  begun 
many  years  ago  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  taken 
over  by  our  Mission  in  1861.  The  College  dates  its  existence 
as  a  separate  institution  from  December,  1909,  when  it  moved 
into  its  present  quarters,  leaving  behind  it  in  Ezbakiya  a 
flourishing  boarding  and  day  school  which  still  exists. 

A  piece  of  land  of  approximately  four  and  a  half  acres  was 
secured  in  a  good  quarter  of  Cairo,  and  after  many  heart¬ 
breaking  delays  the  building  reached  its  present  degree  of  com¬ 
pletion  early  in  1910.  In  March  the  building  was  dedicated, 
a  most  memorable  event  in  which  ex-President  Roosevelt 
participated. 


A  NOTABLE  N.  W.  M.  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  College  has  now  completed  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
of  work  in  its  present  quarters.  In  that  time  it  has  increased 
its  land  holdings  to  ten  acres,  and  a  debt  of  $50,000.  on  the 
building  has  been  cleared  off.  This  has  all  been  accomplished 
through  the  generous  gift  of  our  home  Church  in  its  N.  W.  M., 
with  the  exception  of  a  small,  but  very  important  purchase  of 
land,  secured  in  1913  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Buchanan,  then  principal  of  the  College. 
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This  land  in  the  foreground,  acquired  through  the  N.  W.  M.,  will  make  possible  the 
which  is  located  exactly  where  it  should  be.” 


THE  OBSERVATION  OF  AN  OUTSIDER 

In  September,  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  was  a  visitor  at  the  College.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  the  College,  its  needs  and  opportunities,  that 
he  wrote  to  our  Board:  “I  do  not  see  how  it  (the  College)  can 
fail  to  command  enthusiasm  from  observers.  It  is  now  doing 
the  highest  work  of  education  for  women  in  Egypt.  Its  build¬ 
ing  is  attractive  and  cheerful — and  more  overcrowded  than 
ought  to  be  allowed.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  completed  in  the 
shortest  possible  order  and  it  would 
be  the  part  of  statesmanship  in  this 
day  of  Egyptian  re-birth  if  the  entire 
plan  would  be  carried  out  and  the 
full  equipment  provided.  You  have  a 
property  which  is  located  exactly 
where  it  should  be  and  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunity  to  do  a  lasting 
work  for  the  Kingdom.” 

These  needs  had  already  been 
specified  as  follows : 

1.  Wing  to  main  building. 

2.  Completion  of  Chapel  Fund. 

3.  Third  floor  addition  for  teachers. 

4.  Dining  room  for  day  students. 

5.  Wall  to  enclose  property. 

6.  Equipment  and  endowment. 
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Graduating 

Class 

1923 


The  Luxor 
Girls’  School 
“At  the  close 
of  the  school 
day” 


LUXOR  PRODUCES  SUDAN  WORKER 

.  ,{nihe  city  of  Ancient  Thebes,  is  the  one  Protestant  school 
in  all  the  up-country  of  Egypt  which  provides  a  higher  edu- 
tion  for  girls.  In  all  the  surrounding  country  the  people 
know  little .of,  and  care  little  for,  such  education  YePt  this 
school  continues  to  grow,  and  now  enrolls  308  girls.  In  the 

last  five  years,  23  workers  for  the  Mission 
came  from  it.  From  Luxor,  too,  came  the 
hrst  Egyptian  woman  worker  to  go  to  the 
Sudan.  Miss  Zakia  Mishrigi,  who  spent 
tour  years  in  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of 
Chicago,  also  came  from  this  school. 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  LIST 

The  Alexandria  High  School  is  marked 
by  two  things— first,  it  stands  at  the  top 
ot  the  list  in  the  results  of  the  Mission  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  second,  it  has  the  most 
cosmopolitan  enrollment  of  the  four  high 
schools.  There  are,  besides  Christian  and 
Moslem  Egyptians,  Italians,  Greeks, 
krench,  Maltese,  Armenians,  Roumanians, 
and  Jewesses.  With  all  their  diversity  of 
race  and  nationality  and  religious  beliefs, 
the  more  than  two  hundred  girls  are  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  peaceable  and  congenial  family 
giving  ready  agreement  to  the  school  law’ 
that  once  mside  the  doors  all  are  sisters! 
While  each  may  believe  as  she  pleases  with 


Sitt  Feruza 
Bible  Woman  to 
The  Sudan 
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Alexandria  Central  Girls’  School 
Girls  in  Costume  for  a  Christmas 
Entertainment 


regard  to  religion,  the  thing  the  school  teaches  to  all  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  practice  is  Christianity.  The  outstanding  event  of 
the  year  was  the  week  of  special  evangelistic  meetings  held  in 
the  spring.  Twenty  girls,  one  of  them  a  Jewess,  signified  their 
desire  to  follow  Christ  as  Lord  and  Master. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Alexandria  School  is  its  fully 
equipped  kindergarten.  In  connection 
with  this  department  there  is  a  Train¬ 
ing  Class  for  Kindergarten  Teachers 
which  in  the  six  years  of  its  existence 
has  sent  out  more  than  twenty  teach¬ 
ers  to  raise  the  standard  of  method  in 
dealing  with  little  children. 

THE  OUTREACH  OF  THE  P.  M.  I. 

The  Pressly  Memorial  Institute 
holds  a  chief  place  of  prominence 
among  the  girls’  schools  in  Egypt.  It 
has  sent  forth  hundreds  of  girls  to 
become  teachers  and  to  occupy  places 
of  usefulness  in  different  spheres  of 
life.  The  N.  W.  M.  has  made  possible 
the  securing  of  a  beautiful  new  site 
for  the  school,  and  on  February  15, 

1924,  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  ^hea grandmother phand|d  owr 
Dr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Cleland.  beven  SChooi  necessities  for  Fatma.” 
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months  later  a  missionary  statesman  and  author  making  a 
tour  of  the  world  visited  Assiut  and  was  constrained  to  write 
of  what  he  saw:  “The  foundation  lies  there,  surrounded  with 
building  material  and  making  the  girls  and  even  the  citizens 
look  wistfully  as  they  pass.  The  ground  has  not  been  broken 
for  the  dormitory  building,  but  it  is  there,  and  no  one  could 
see  the  girls  without  realizing  how  imperative  it  is  that  they 
be  housed  near  to  their  recitation  hall.  I  saw  beds  being  placed 
in  rooms  which  really  are  not  large  enough  to  make  the  hous¬ 
ing  safe  or  sanitary.  .  .  .  Whoever  can  provide  against 

these  conditions  ought  to  do  so  as  soon  as  is  practicable.” 

There  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  girls,  one  of  whom  promptly 
appeared  when  the  missionaries  had  returned  from  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone.  She  was  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight, 
and,  with  her  grandmother,  had  walked  from  early  dawn  until 
2  P.  M.  to  reach  the  school.  Those  who  know  the  circum¬ 
stances  exclaimed,  “What  a  privilege  for  the  school  to  welcome 
such  a  child !”  Through  such  little  lives  the  school  touches 
some  forty  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Assiut. 

THE  OLDEST  SCHOOL 

The  Ezbakiya  is  the  oldest  school  for  girls  in  the  Mission, 
having  been  first  opened  in  1861.  It  is  housed  in  the  Central 
Mission  Building  in  Cairo,  just  opposite  Shepheard’s  Hotel.  It 
is  important  because  of  its  normal  training  department,  which 
enables  it  to  train  workers  and  send  them  out  to  other  centers 
of  work.  The  normal  training  is  carried  on  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  the  room  that  can  be  assigned  to  this  school  from  the 
Ezbakiya  Mission  Building  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  school.  The  Mis¬ 
sion  has  plans  for  the 
securing  of  another  plant 
when  funds  are  available. 

This  year  a  “Cleanliness 
Club”  was  organized,  and 
looked  after  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  order  of  the 
school  most  effectively. 

A  prayer  group  meets 
every  week,  in  which  girls 
of  all  classes  and  all  de¬ 
nominations  unite.  Fifteen 
girls  united  with  the 


Three  Little  Fairies 
Ezbakiya  School 
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church,  after  a 
series  of  evan¬ 
gelistic  meet- 
i  n  g  s.  The 
monthly  mis¬ 
sionary  collec¬ 
tions  amount¬ 
ed  to  $15,  and 
the  thank-of¬ 
fering  was 
$176.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  girls 
go  out  on  Sab¬ 
bath  mornings 
to  help  con¬ 
duct  street 
Sabbath- 
schools. 


Five  Sisters  Schooled  in  the  Ezbakiya  School 

The  Mission 

has  four  schools  located  in  Tanta,  Zagazig,  Mansurah,  and  the 
Faiyum,  which  carry  girls  up  through  the  grammar  grades. 
A  wealthy  Protestant  family  in  Assiut  supports  another  of 
the  same  grade,  called  the  Khayatt  school. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  TANTA  GIRL 

Hamida  Mohammed  was  brought  to  the  Tanta  School  as 
a  child  of  eight  or  nine  to  be  a  boarder.  Her  home  was  in  a 
village  of  workmen  on  a  large  land  domain  toward  the  sea. 
Her  mother  brought  her;  it  is  not  known  why.  Both  parents 
were  uneducated — but  they  were  intelligent,  if  uneducated, 
and  endured  the  separation  from  their  daughter  very  heroic¬ 
ally,  believing  it  to  be  for  her  good.  The  child  did  not  shine 
in  her  class  work,  but  year  by  year  the  teaching  of  the  living 
Word  had  its  influence  on  her  life.  When  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy 
was  here,  many  of  the  girls  were  led  to  a  definite  decision  for 
Christ.  She  was  much  influenced  and  came  to  ask  how  she, 
a  Moslem  girl,  could  become  a  follower  of  Christ.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  told  her,  but  was  not  able  to  judge  how  much  she 
surrendered  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

Then  followed  the  common  tragedy  of  Egypt.  Hamida 
was  taken  out  of  school  and  married  to  her  step-father’s 
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Graduating  Class  of  Tanta  with  Miss  White 


brother,  only  to  be  deserted  by  the  new  husband  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Oh,  the  tragedies  that  come  into  the  lives  of  these 
poor  Moslem  girls  and  women !  Only  the  great  and  com¬ 
passionate  Savior  is  able  to  right  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live. 

Hamida  was  only  one  of  the  258  enrolled  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Mary  Clokey  Porter  Girls’  Boarding  School 
of  Tanta. 

“IF  YOU  GO  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  RAINBOW  .  .  .  .” 

In  the  Zagazig  school  is  a  little  girl  who  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  the  third  daughter.  All  her  life  she  has  been 
made  to  feel  that  she  is  not  wanted  because  she  is  not  a  boy. 
She  has  a  little  brother  now,  and  the  love  and  favors  he  gets 
are  what  she  has  always  missed.  One  day  last  winter  after  a 
shower  there  was  a  rainbow.  Coming  up  to  her  teacher  with 
shining  eyes,  she  said,  “Do  you  know,  if  you  go  to  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  and  stand  there  just  for  a  minute  you’ll  turn  into 
a  boy !”  The  motion  picture  film  now  being  shown  in  America 
graphically  pictures,  the  size  and  work  of  the  school. 

COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  MANSURA 

The  children  are  not  long  in  the  Mansura  Girls’  School 
until  their  parents  complain  that  they  are  praying  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  they  refuse  to  take  their  food  until  they 
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ask  God’s  blessing  upon  it.  One  dear  little  Mohammedan  girl 
who  came  to  the  school  two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  six  has 
not  only  stopped  all  profanity  in  her  own  speech,  but  has 
persuaded  her  older  sister  and  the  servant  girl  in  her  home 
to  do  likewise.  Miss  Weed  says  that  the  opposition  to  open 
profession  of  Christianity  is  strong,  and  these  girls  need  your 
prayers.  Another  Mohammedan  girl  of  fourteen  years  has 
evidenced  her  love  for  Christ.  She  has  taught  her  mother  to 
pray  and  declares  she  wants  to  be  a  Bible  woman.  There  are 
other  children  and  other  needs.  These  are  they  of  whom 
Christ  said,  “Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

THE  FIRST  UNDER  THE  N.  W.  M. 

In  the  Faiyum  was  completed  the  first  school  for  girls 
under  the  N.  W.  M.  It  is  a  splendid  up-to-date  building, 
unique  in  the  provision  of  rooms  made  for  girls  from  nearby 
towns,  where  they  can  come  and  live  during  the  week  while 
attending  school.  A  Faiyum  missionary  gave  up  his  summer 
vacation  in  1924  and  spent  two  months  “seeing  the  finishing 
touches  put  on”  as  he  called  it  in  a  recent  letter,  and  adds: 


Miss  Ethel  Weed  in  the  Mansura  School 

The  children  are  like  thirsty  little  plants,  drinking  in  every  word  of  the  mission¬ 
ary,  absorbing  her  ideals,  and  some  finally  worshipping  her  God.  What  an  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Nearly  6,000  girls  attend  our  Mission  schools  every  day,  including  the  2,000 
in  the  city  of  Cairo,  all  under  the  supervision  of  American  women  sent  to  the  field 
and  supported  through  the  Women’s  Board. 
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Girls’  School  of  The  Faiyum 


“We  have  great  reason  to  thank  God  for  such  splendid  equip¬ 
ment  made  possible  through  the  N.  W.  M.  It  has  put  the 
Mission  on  the  map.  But  its  material  equipment  is  nothing 
compared  with  its  value  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
Faiyum  Province.” 


It  has  been  estimated  that  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  in  the  Mission  schools  never  go  beyond  the  second  or 
third  year.  This  problem  of  adapting  the  Mission  course  of 
study  to  practical  ends  has  been  attempted  by  two  schools  in 
particular,  one  in  Benha,  and  one  in  Beni  Suef.  The  following 
incident  illustrates  the  need. 

FAITHFUL  TEACHERS 

From  the  Beni  Suef  School  they  write:  “We  are  some¬ 
times  sad  and  sometimes  glad.  We  are  sad  when  we  think 
of  the  unsuitable  building,  its  shabby  contrast  to  the  Govern- 


DO  YOU  KNOW  YOU  CAN 

Support  a  teacher,  $300  to  $1,200  a  year. 

Support  an  evangelist,  $360  to  $600  a  year. 

Rent  a  place  of  meeting,  $360  to  $800  a  year. 

Provide  for  an  orphan,  $100  to  $300  a  year. 

Pay  for  a  poor  pupil,  $20  if  day  scholar;  $180  if 
boarder,  a  year. 

Provide  tracts  for  free  distribution,  $5  to  $50. 

Help  build  a  church,  $50  to  $500. 

Help  provide  books  for  library,  $10  to  $500. 
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ment  schools  nearby,  the  number  of  girls  turned  away,  and 
the  lack  of  cleanliness  revealed  on  the 
dreaded  head-inspection  days.  But  we 
are  glad  when  we  see  the  faithful¬ 
ness  and  devotion  of  our  seven  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers,  five  of  them  trained  in 
Mission  schools,  the  six  promising 
girls  in  the  graduating  class,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  parents  in  the  things  the 
school  stands  for,  and  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opportunity  to  teach,  even  in 
unpolished  Arabic,  the  girls  in  the  Bible 
class.” 

THE  FIVE  FIVE-YEAR  SCHOOLS 

The  history  of  most  of  the  Mission 
work  in  the  cities  reads  something  like 
this :  First,  a  school  and  a  Bible  woman, 
then  an  evangelist,  and  finally  a  pastor 
and  a  fully  organized  congregation. 

The  school  and  church  are  closely 
united.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Beni  Suef 
Kulali  School  of  Cairo. 

The  Faggala  School,  where  Miss  Anna  Y.  Thompson 
worked  for  so  many  years,  was  quite  similar  and  furnished  an 
instance  of  genuine  native  cooperation.  In  order  to  meet  the 
need  for  home  training  it  was  decided  to  equip  a  room  with 
simple  furnishings  which  the  girls  would  be  taught  to  keep 
clean  and  tidy.  It  would  also  be  used  as  a  hospital  room  where 
the  older  girls  could  learn  to  treat  sore  eyes  and  sore  fingers. 
But  there  was  no  money  for  equipping  this  room,  so  the 
Egyptian  pastor  was  asked  to  present  the  need  to  the  women 
of  his  congregation.  They  responded  nobly  and  have  agreed 
to  furnish  a  bed,  chairs,  cupboard,  table,  etc.  They  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  know  that  their  girls  could  get  this  training. 

PSALM  SINGING  AT  SUNSET 

In  connection  with  the  Flaret  es-Sakkain  School,  a  girls’ 
choir  has  been  organized  to  help  the  pastor  in  the  Sabbath 
morning  service.  In  the  evening  the  women  who  cannot  come 
to  church  gather  on  the  roof,  and  learn  to  repeat  Bible  verses 
and  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  as  the  sun  sinks  to  rest. 

The  two  schools  of  this  class  in  Alexandria — Karmus  and 
Bacos — are  doing  the  same  effective  work. 
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Learning  to 
take  the 
“stitch  in 
time”  at 
Fowler 
Orphanage 


FOUNDED  ON  FAITH 

The  Fowler  Orphanage  also  conducts  a  school  of  this 
grade,  and  they  report  wonderful  results  in  the  Psalm  Memory 
Contest.  “Even  the  little  ones  have  committed  ten  Psalms  to 
memory  and  many  can  start  the  tunes.” 

The  Orphanage,  founded  by  Friend  Fowler  and  his  wife, 
has  been  carried  on  from  its  beginning  as  a  work  of  faith.  It 
has  never  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  its  support,  never 
advertised  in  the  Church  papers,  nor  ever  made  any  appeals 
that  would  turn  funds  away  from  their  regular  channels.  Last 
November,  however,  the  funds  ran  very  low.  “It  seemed  as 
though  we  would  end  the  month  in  debt,”  the  missionary  in 
charge  wrote.  “But  our  prayers  were  heard  and  a  gift  of  $75.00 
came  from  an  individual  who  knew  nothing  of  the  situation. 
The  gift  came  just  two  days  before  we  needed  it  to  finish  the 
month  free  from  debt.  I  think  I  have  never  been  more  touched 
by  God’s  loving  care  for  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
rebuked  for  so  little  faith,  than  when  that  gift  of  fifteen 
pounds  came.” 

HOW  THEY  TREAT  AMERICAN  DOLLS 

The  Young  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  Carnegie 
supports  that  one  of  the  primary  schools  which  is  located  in 
Zagazig.  One  of  their  number  sent  crepe  paper  dolls  to  the 
children.  It  was  indeed  a  glad  day  when  the  dolls  arrived  and 
were  distributed.  A  special  recess  was  taken  so  the  children 
could  enjoy  their  treasures.  They  were  so  happy  it  was  a  joy 
to  be  there  with  them.  They  tried  standing  them  alone ;  they 
kissed  them  and  they  petted  them.  We  wondered  just  how 
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much  affection  a  crepe  paper  doll  could  stand !  Presently  from 
another  corner  of  the  room  came  the  soft  notes  of  a  lullaby. 

“Rock-a-bye,  rock-a-bye, 

Go  to  sleep,  my  baby, 

Rock-a-bye.” 

A.  group  of  tiny  tots  stood  swaying  their  dolls  as  they  had 
learned  to  sway  clasped  hands  in  the  kindergarten  song.  As 
the  last  word  was  softly  sung,  every  precious  baby  was 
brought  to  the  lips  of  the  happy  owner  for  a  bed-time  kiss. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  impression  made  on  these  little 
ones,  who  otherwise  would  be  on  the  street,  even  after  one 
week  in  a  Mission  school.  “The  change  in  their  appearance 
is  remarkable.” 

“COME,  TOUCH  AND  SEE” 

Schools!  Schools!  Schools!  Is  there  no  end  to  schools 
for  girls  in  Egypt?  Alas,  there  is,  although  they  have  not  yet 
all  been  mentioned.  The  pastoral  schools  in  particular — 
schools  begging  so  earnestly  for  missionary  supervision — have 
had  no  mention.  We  have  not  told  about  the  schools  carried 
on  by  other  agencies,  either,  or  by  other  missions.  Nor  have 
we  mentioned  the  educational  work  for  the  blind  where  a 
beginning  has  been  made.  “Whoever  in  this  crowded  land 
takes  time  to  show  anything  to  a  blind  child?”  Well,  a  Miss 
Matilda,  through  Miss  Annie  Kyle,  has  learned  to  teach  the 
Braille  system  and  is  getting  results.  One  day  Miss  Matilda 
wanted  the  use  of  some  building  blocks.  William  Baird,  the 
missionary’s  son,  loaned  his.  Miss  Matilda  taught  the  blind 
children  to  play  with  them.  At  first  they  were  timid,  but 
presently,  when  they  found  out  what  they  could  do  with  the 
blocks,  they  were  too  happy  for  words.  “Come,  touch,  and 
see  what  I  have  built!”  they  were  calling  to  each  other. 

BOYS’  SCHOOLS  IN  EGYPT 

The  Mission’s  system  of  schools  for  boys  is  not  so  com¬ 
pletely  developed  and  effectively  supervised  throughout  all 
Egypt  as  that  for  girls.  Less  missionary  time  and  attention 
have  been  devoted  to  it.  On  the  other  had,  the  Egyptian 
Church  has  given  larger  assistance  in  the  education  of  boys 
than  in  the  education  of  girls.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
upper  country,  south  of  Cairo  where  very  few  of  the  primary 
and  elementary  Evangelical  schools  for  boys  are  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  Mission. 
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When  an  Ameri¬ 
can  visits  Egypt, 
he  discovers  a  re¬ 
markable  contrast 
between  the  boys 
of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  A  mission¬ 
ary  expressed  it 
this  way.  Said  he  : 
“I  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing,  at  least  in  the 
academic  life  of 
American  stu¬ 
dents,  that  ap¬ 
proaches  in  ten¬ 
sity  the  efforts  of 
Egyptian  students 
to  prepare  for  ex¬ 
aminations.  There 
is  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  throughout 
the  year  to  take 
school  work  much 
more  seriously. 
Ordinarily  the 
difficulty  of  school 
superintendents  is 
not  in  enforcing 
regulations  re¬ 
quiring  study  hours,  but  in  guarding  against  overwork  and  in 
providing  for  sufficient  rest  and  recreation.” 

It  was  such  an  impression  that  came  to  Dr.  Sherwood 
Eddy.  After  visiting  one  of  the  Mission  schools,  he  wrote: 
“I  was  impressed  by  the  earnestness  and  the  steady  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  student  body,  who  were  much  more  serious  than 
the  students  of  most  of  the  countries  that  I  have  visited.  I 
only  wish  that  the  bulk  of  our  students  in  America  were 
working  with  as  serious  attention  to  their  studies.  I  was  yet 
more  impressed  with  the  high  spiritual  purpose  of  the  entire 
faculty.  I  was  struck  by  the  steady  and  faithful  evangelistic 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Khalil  Ibrahim  and  son,  Hilmi,  Assiut  College 

An  older  son,  Shakir  Khalil,  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Dental  School  with  honors  in  1924. 

The  N.  W.  M.  Dining  Hall  and  Dormitory  appearing 
in  the  picture  has  been  named  “Khalil  Hall”  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Khalil’s  quarter  of  a  century  of  service. 


EGYPTIANS 

OUTSTUDY 

AMERICANS 
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Students  of  Assiut  College  on  their  way  to  Chapel  (Alexander  Hall  in  background) 

Forty-six  of  the  students  are  now  members  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band.  This  band  feeds  the  fires  of  evangelism. 
Most  of  the  evangelical  teachers,  virtually  all  of  the  ministers,  have  had  training  at  Assiut  College. 


reaping  and  the  effort  to  raise  up  a  Christian  leadership  for 
the  winning  of  Egypt  for  Christ.  These  institutions  fill  one 
with  hope  for  the  future  of  the  new  Egypt,  and  will  give 
moral  and  spiritual  content  to  the  newly  awakened  aspiration 
for  independence.” 

“MOST  NEARLY  IDEAL  EVANGELISTICALLY” 

The  pride. of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  Assiut  College.  Its  praises  are  sung  on  every 
side.  The  story  of  its  birth,  the  miracle  of  its  growth,  the 
marvel  of  its  influence  in  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs  are  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  book,  save  as  a  few  pictures  and  certain  facts 
may  help  to  visualize  what  Dr.  J.  Morton  Howell,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  to  Egypt,  was  trying  to  say  at  the  cornerstone 
laying  of  a  N.  W.  M.  building  in  Assiut  last  February.  Said  he : 
“It  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  personal  delight,  as  well  as 
thankfulness  to  God,  that  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  our 
American  churches,  universities  and  colleges  and  high 
schools  have  been  and  are  now  of  a  character  to  equip  men 
and  women  with  both  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  enable  them  to  form  and  operate  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  Assiut  College,  existing  as  it  does  after  all  these 
years,  universally  recognized  and  appreciated,  not  alone 
by  the  people  of  your  religion  and  faith,  but  by  those 
holding  quite  diverse  views  along  these  lines,  as  of  para¬ 
mount  interest  and  worth  to  their  country.” 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  Founder  and  President  of  the 
World’s  C.  E.  Society,  after  visiting  Assiut  College,  called  it 
the  most  nearly  ideal  evangelistically  of  all  the  mission  schools 
he  had  seen. 

FATHER  WILL  STUDY  WITH  SON 

Next  to  Assiut  College  is  the  Ezbakiya  Boys’  School,  com¬ 
pleting  in  1924  the  sixteenth  year  of  educational  effort  for  boys 
in  the  metropolis  of  Africa.  A  Mohammedan  educationalist 
came  to  this  school  with  a  friend  one  day  to  arrange  for  the 
entrance  of  the  latter’s  son.  “Of  course  in  the  case  of  my 
friend’s  son,”  he  remarked,  “he  will  not  be  compelled  to  take 
the  lessons  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  is  a  Mohammedan 
and  naturally  you  will  excuse  him  from  attending  these  classes.” 

The  friend  was  on  the  managing  committee  of  Moham¬ 
medan  Benevolent  Schools.  Could  it  be  that  he,  after  observ¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  equipment  in  the  Mission  school  and  the 
crowded  groups  of  boys  tumbling  over  each  other  in  the 
narrow  court,  would  choose  this  American  Mission  School? 
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A  Street  Sabbath-school  conducted  by  Students  of  Assiut  College. 

Mr.  Nasim  Gergawi,  at  present  a  student  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

directing  the  lesson. 


“In  our  case  you  can  forego  your  regulations  and  permit 
my  son  to  absent  himself  from  Bible  classes,  echoed  the 
father  himself.  “I  want  him  to  get  the  moral  principles  that 
seem  to  be  in  the  character  of  those  who  are  in  this  and 
similar  institutions  in  Egypt,  but  I  don’t  understand  why 
you  should  demand  the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  pleaded. 

“But  we  get  our  moral  principles,  our  ideals  of  true  man¬ 
hood  and  character  from  the  Bible,”  interrupted  the  Head¬ 
master,  “they  are  linked  inseparably  together.” 

“Well,  I  shall  study  the  boy’s  Bible  lesson  day  by  day 
with  him  myself  if  what  you  say  is  true,”  said  the  father. 
“Possibly  we  can  do  some  character  building  together.” 

FACING  TWENTY-TWO  TYPEWRITERS 

In  1910  a  commercial  school  wras  opened  in  Alexandria 
with  one  hired  machine.  Today  it  has  twentyTwo  and  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  forty  students  who  will  enter  the  business,  world. 
Graduates  in  the  past  have  brought  praiseworthy  testimonies 
from  the  American  Consul,  the  American  Trade  Commission 
to  the  Near  East  and  many  others. 
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THE  DELTA  SCHOOLS 

Missionaries  everywhere  are  coming  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  primary  education  as  well  as  that  in  intermediate 
and  secondary  branches.  The  beginnings  of  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  must  be  made  with  the  beginners.  There  is  no  other  con¬ 
clusion  as  a  few  typical  reports  of  some  of  the  twenty-eight 
Delta  schools  are  reviewed. 

Zagazig  District :  “These  schools  are  both  the  foundation  and 
the  support  of  our  evangelistic  work  throughout  the  Delta. 
They  are  the  most  efficient  method  yet  discovered  of  building 
up  an  evangelical  community.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  edu¬ 
cation,  that  Moslems  and  Copts  alike  crowd  through  the 
school-house  door,  forgetting  their  age-long  hatred  and  pre¬ 
judice  in  the  eager  search  for  knowledge.” 

Philadelphia  School  at  Hehia:  “To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  Hehia  School  has  the  distinction  of  having  given  a  start 
in  training  to  more  Mission  workers  than  any  of  the  other 
boys’  schools.  This  school  receives  $300.  each  year  from  the 
Sabbath-school  of  the  First  Church,  Philadelphia,  its  entire 
support.  What  a  record !” 

Mit  Yaish  School:  “The  school  has  become  the  center  of  the 
life  of  the  village.  ...  It  feeds  the  outside,  world  with  a 
steady  stream  of  young  life  that  needs  only  guidance  and  op- 


Dr.  J.  R.  Alexander,  the  senior  missionary  in  Egypt,  in  conference  with 
a  student  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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A  pastor  from  a  village  near  Assiut,  bringing  three  of  his  own  sons  and  three 
boys  of  his  congregation  to  be  entered  in  Assiut  College. 


portunity  to  be  built  into  a  living  church  in  a  new  Egypt.  The 
Egyptian  assistant  physician  in  Assiut  Hospital  got  his  start 
here.  The  head  teacher  in  the  Tanta  Training  School  for 
Bible  Women  got  her  first  taste  of  learning  at  this  school. 
Many  evangelists  and  teachers  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  began  the  up-grade  at  this  simple  school.” 

Benha:  “In  this  school  with  an  enrollment  of  115  of  whom  60 
were  Moslems,  15  villages  were  represented.  Ponder  the  situ¬ 
ation — fifteen  to  twenty  villages  receiving  the  impact  which 
a  thoroughly  Christian  school  gives  out  toward  dispelling  the 
darkness  of  sin  reigning  within  them.” 

Delta  Presbytery:  “When  I  came  to  the  field  in  1904  the  Delta 
Presbytery  had  three  pastorates,  all  of  which  had  been  former¬ 
ly  schools.  Today  it  has  17  organized  congregations,  14  of 
them  with  pastors,  all  but  one  or  two  of  which  were  at  first 
day  schools,  then  Sabbath-schools,  then  meeting  places,  and 
finally  congregations.  Places  where  evangelists  are  working 
without  schools  send  forth  the  cry,  ‘Give  us  a  school,  for  the 
work  is  almost  impossible  without  this  aid.’  Every  school  has 
a  Sabbath-school,  and  over  2,000  pupils  attend  these  Delta 
Sabbath-schools.  The  school  and  Sabbath-school  prove  the 
mother  of  the  church,  as  at  home.” 
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ANOTHER  ASSIUT  ! 

“Through  the  agency  of  these  28  boys’  schools  during 
some  ten  months  of  the  year,  more  than  175  villages  are  get¬ 
ting  the  message  which  their  teachers  have  to  convey.” 

“Crown  this  system  of  Delta  schools  with  a  training  col¬ 
lege  that  will  prepare  workers  for  our  Delta,  as  Assiut  does  for 
the  upper  country,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  we 
have  a  strong  evangelical  church  in  the  Delta  like  that  in  the 
regions  around  Assiut,  and  Islam  shall  know  the  Lord.” 

WHAT  ONE  SYNOD  DOES 

People  in  America  are  familiar  with  the  term  synod.  But 
whoever  heard  of  a  synod  taking  charge  of  schools  or  of  one 
synod  in  charge  of  112  schools.  Yet  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Nile.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  advice  and 
supervision  are  frequently  sought  from  the  Mission?  This 
endeavor  of  the  native  Church  to  help  herself  has  so  stirred 
the  Mission  that  it  provides  £1,000  annually  in  its  budget  by 
way  of  financial  aid.  Individual  missionaries  frequently  are 
inclined  to  increase  this  sum. 

“IT  SORT  OF  GETS  YOU” 

They  say,  as  Rev.  James  Pollock  did  after  visiting  the 
twenty-one  schools  in  Luxor  District:  “It  sort  of  gets  you 
when  you  go  into  a  village  and  ask  for  the  school  and  then 
find  a  poor  miserable  place  without  equipment.  But  on  the 
other  hand  you  are  delighted  with  what  is  being  accomplished 
under  such  circumstances  and  against  such  odds.  And  when 
you  think  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  present  have  come 
out  from  just  such  places  you  feel  as  though  there  are  yet 
possibilities  even  in  a  dark  room  without  proper  seats  and 
books  and  other  equipment.” 

RECEIVED  NOTHING  FROM  THE  MISSION 

Such  is  the  record:  “The  55  Synodical  schools  of  the 
Assiut  District  with  their  3,757  pupils  receive  no  subsidy  what¬ 
ever  from  the  Mission.”  Yet  as  we  follow  some  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  we  note  other  contributions  being  made.  One  instance 
occurred  a  year  ago  when  the  senior  pastor  of  the  presbytery 
appealed  to  the  Assiut  missionaries  for  help  with  his  Motia 
school.  A  few  days  afterwards  some  of  these  missionaries 
drove  over  in  the  Ford.  They  found  180  boys  attending  a 
school  which  had  only  two  rooms,  one  of  them  quite  small. 
About  60  of  the  smaller  scholars  were  studying  outside  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  building,  and  the  shade  gets  thin  at  noon 
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in  Motia.  In  the  spring,  the  thermometer  reaches  110  and 
sometimes  more.  There  was  nothing  for  Motia  in  the  Mission 
budget;  nothing  anywhere  so  far  as  the  pastor  could  see.  But 
this  was  a  real  case  of  need,  the  missionaries  thought.  So  they 
visited  their  “tithe  plus”  funds.  The  villagers,  on  their  part, 
gave  liberally  from  their  limited  means,  and  considerable  help 
came  in  from  former  students  of  the  school,  until  about  $1,000 
was  raised  and  the  school  was  given  two  new  rooms  and  a 
small  playground. 

WHAT  ONE  MAN  DID 

One  wonders  how  they  obtain  results  in  such  crowded 
schools,  poorly  equipped  and  taught  by  the  preacher  whose 
time  must  also  be  given  to  many  other  things.  Yet  the  results 
are  frequently  soul  stirring.  Etlidim  is  an  example.  For  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years  Awadalla  Effendi  has  given  himself 
to  this  work.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  funds,  not 
only  for  the  erecting  of  a  respectable  church  in  the  village, 
but  for  a  meeting  place  in  a  neighboring  village  as  well.  At 
a  recent  communion  service  four  children  were  baptized  and 
seventeen  adults  were  admitted  to  the  church  in  the  two 
villages — the  result  so  far  as  can  be  seen  of  the  consecrated 
efforts  of  this  one  teacher-evangelist.  And  he  doesn’t  complain 
about  being  overworked. 

A  DIFFERENT  STORY 

Were  we  to  .tell  the  story  of  the  Wissa  School,  or  the 
Mikhail  Feltas  schools,  it  would  be  very  different.  Here  we 
have  men  of  means  building  and  equipping  commodious 
schools  where  750  boys  in  the  boys’  schools  and  an  unreported 
number  of  girls  in  the  girls’  school  “have  a  chance.” 

JOHN  OR  MOHAMMED 

Not  long  ago  the  colporteur  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
was  in  the  study  of  our  Beni  Suef  missionary.  He  was  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  opening  of  schools  in  two  nearby  towns.  He  did 
not  realize  that  this  missionary  was  already  “keeping  tabs” 
on  22  schools  in  the  Middle  Egypt  district.  In  speaking  of  the 
need  he  said :  “There  are  a  dozen  Christian  families  in  each 
town,  and  people  say  that  the  only  difference  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Mohammedan  in  these  towns  is  that  one  is 
named  John  and  the  other  Mohammed.”  And  then  he  went 
on  to  tell  of  how  he  had  heard  two  nominal  Christians  make 
an  agreement  and  seal  it  with  an  oath  in  the  name  of  the 
Prophet. 
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By  way  of  encouraging  the  people  of  the  district,  mission¬ 
aries  Thompson  and  Henderson  built  a  model  village  school 
at  Ashment  to  which  the  N.  W.  M.  later  contributed  its  com¬ 
pletion  and  adornment.  Such  a  school  is  a  source  of  solid 
satisfaction  to  all. 

In  the  Faiyum  District,  Rev.  Dalton  Galloway,  with  the 
help  of  a  Ford,  keeps  in  touch  with  a  dozen  of  these  synodical 
schools.  “As  I  look  into  the  faces/’  he  writes,  “of  these  boys 
and  girls — Moslems,  Copts,  Protestants — all  being  taught  the 
Bible,  all  being  taught  to  sing  the  Psalms  and  to  pray,  as  well 
as  to  learn  their  three  ‘R’s,’  I  am  convinced  that  a  better 
Christianizing  institution  does  not  exist  for  them.  It  is  school, 
church  and  home  all  combined.” 

IF  YOU  PRAY 

If  you  would  pray  for  Egypt,  pray  that  the  pastors  and 
teachers  may  have  kindled  in  their  hearts  each  day  a  burning 
passion  to  win  Egypt  for  Christ;  that  the  Seminary  in  Cairo, 
under  joint  operation  of  the  Mission  and  the  native  Church, 
may  be  filled  with  men  keen  to  train  for  such  a  ministry ;  that 
our  missionaries,  carrying  many  extra  burdens  because  of 
depleted  ranks  and  constantly  facing  the  challenge  of  Moham¬ 
medanism,  may  have  the  power  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  released 
upon  them  and  the  work  they  direct ;  and  that  the  mother 
Church  in  America  may  not  fail  in  providing  for  the  complet¬ 
ing  of  work  either  begun  or  contemplated  through  the  New 
World  Movement. 
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Miss  Smith  went  to  Egypt  in  ’72,  Mrs.  Harvey  in  ’65,  Miss  Thompson  in  ’71, 

and  Mrs.  Watson  in  ’61. 


“Rich  in  experience  angels  might  covet, 

Rich  in  a  faith  that  has  grown  with  thy  years; 
Rich  in  a  love  that  grew  from  and  above  it, 

Soothing  thy  sorrows  and  hushing  thy  fears. 
Growing  old  richly, 

Loving  and  dear. 

“Eyes  that  grow  dim  to  the  earth  and  its  glory 
See  but  the  brighter  the  heavenly  glow; 

Ears  that  are  dull  to  the  world  and  its  story 

Drink  in  the  songs  that  from  Paradise  flow. 

All  the  sweet  recompense 
Youth  cannot  know.” 


ALL  IN  ONE  LIFETIME 

Mrs.  Andrew  Watson,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Charles  R.  Watson, 
President  of  the  American  University  at  Cairo,  is  still  making  her 
missionary  presence  felt  in  the  citadel  city. 

Since  she  came  to  Egypt  in  1861,  she  has  witnessed  the  evangelical 
church  grow  from  a  membership  of  50  to  16,707,  adult  communicants 
and  a  Protestant  community  of  42,000. 

She  has  seen  the  schools  grow  from  5  to  195  with  16,611  pupils, 
Moslem  and  Christian  receiving  Bible  lessons  as  well  as  instruction  in 
secular  branches  daily. 

She  has  lived  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  medical  service — in 
which  the  Bible  is  presented  daily  to  every  patient — caring  for  53,718 
patients  a  year. 

She  has  even  seen  a  village  or  two  where  Evangelical  Christians 
outnumber  the  followers  of  all  other  faiths. 

All  this  in  one  lifetime!  What  may  not  our  new  missionaries 
expect  to  see  if  properly  supported  in  the  work! 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  SIDFA  IN  EGYPT 

The  covers  of  this  booklet  present  a  photograph  of  the  village 
of  Sidfa  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Assiut. 

Out  from  this  village  a  few  years  ago  came  a  girl  with  a  longing 
for  an  education.  She  entered  the  Pressly  Memorial  Institute  in 
Assiut,  graduated,  became  a  teacher  and  for  ten  and  a  half  years  was 
a  most  faithful  member  of  the  staff.  She  is  now  married  and  her  home 
is  at  El  Airish  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Her  sister  and  her  husband 
are  also  living  there.  The  two  couples  are  conducting  Christian 
services  in  that  place,  the  first  that  have  ever  been  held.  Thus  the 
influence  of  Sidfa  is  reaching  far  into  the  unoccupied  regions. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  field,  however,  reveals  much  “untouched 
territory”  within  Egypt  itself.  There  are  599  towns  with  a  population 
of  over  5,000  and  2,852  towns  with  a  population  less  than  5,000,  making 
a  total  of  3,451  towns,  but  with  mission  work  carried  on  in  only  333 
of  them.  The  American  Mission  occupies  313  of  the  333  stations  and 
in  263  of  these  stations  no  other  mission  is  working. 

From  these  centers  of  established  work,  and  especially  from  the 
larger  schools  or  colleges  where  students  have  been  receiving  Chris¬ 
tian  training,  there  go  little  bands  of  workers,  week  by  week,  preaching 
the  gospel  in  the  villages  round  about.  But  the  task  of  reaching  all  is 
beyond  the  present  force.  More  missionaries  are  needed.  Increased 
equipment  is  imperative. 

“WITHHOLD  NOT  GOOD  FROM  THEM  TO 
WHOM  IT  IS  DUE,  WHEN  IT  IS  IN  THE 
POWER  OF  THINE  HAND  TO  DO  IT.” 


